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For the Companion. 
MY FIRST VOYAGE. 
By Capt. John Nutter.* 


Now, boys, if you want to hear my story, stop your 
noise and sit still. I'm so old that I am easily con- 
fused and put off my.track, and you must pay good 
attention. Tom, shove back that forestick a little and 
put on a few more chips; I enjoy a good blaze. Josh, 
fill up my mug with spruce beer. My throat will get 
dry before I’ve finished. You can be picking out and 
eating the nuts already cracked; but you must not 
crack any more till I’m done. Come nearer this way; 
that’s mother’s corner. Josh, put her work table nearer 
to her chair. There, now we’re settled, and I can 
begin. 

When I was about your age, Joe, just eighteen, in 
the year 1799, I was taken with a great notion to see 
more of the World than I could from this rocky hill. 

My father was a sea-captain, and I coaxed him into 
taking me with him to the West Indies, in the brig 
William and Thomas, of Wiscasset. 

We set sail Sept. 21st, and on Oct. 2d we were over- 
taken by a heavy gale. Most of our deck load of lum- 
ber had to be thrown overboard. Our brig was very 





badly strained. We lost some of our sails and our; 


small boat. 

The night was very dark, and in the darkness some- 
thing struck me, and hurt me terribly. I did not like 
to make any complaint, for every one had his hands 
and heart full; sol crept away below, and said nota 
word to any one. 

“Seeing the world” did not appear very desirable 
then, my lads. I wished I had been content to stay at 
home and take care of the farm and of my mother. 

When every thing was secured on deck, and the vio- 
lence of the gale had somewhat abated, my father be- 
gan to ask after me. No one had seen me, and he 
came to the painful conclusion that I had been lost 
overboard. 

I heard him crying out, in great distress,—‘‘My son 
is lost! What will his poor mother say? O, my son, 


_my dear, dear son!” ; 
1m <0 weak “fo of blood, that I 
could not get to him ne im hear me, and it was 


some time beforé I was‘found. You may suppose that 
my father was overjoyed to see me again. He said, 
with tears of gratitude,—‘‘My son was lost, but he is 
found; was dead, but is alive again.” 

On Oct. 23d, about 12 o’clock, M., we saw a sail to 
leeward, standing toward the north. At 1 o’clock she 
hove about and stood for us. We did not like her 
looks; suspected she was a French privateer, which 
By 4 o’clock, P. M., she was within 
hailing distance, and ordered us to heave to, which or- 
der we were obliged to obey. 

The Frenchman then boarded and made a prize of 
us,and took from us all they wanted. They took our 
matgy Benjamin Holbrook, a first-rate man, and two of 
our crew, and put in place of them nine Frenchmen, 
ordering them to take us to Gaudaloupe. 

They then left us. So there we were,—my father, 
myself and two seamen, in the hands of the enemy, 
and being taken to a place where we knew the yellow 
fever to be raging, especially in the prisons, to which 
we were sure to be consigned. 

The prospect was dark. 

My father asked us if we were willing to make an ef- 
fort to retake the brig. We knew it would be a des- 
perate undertaking—a matter of life and death. Three 
men and a boy to nine men; they armed, we unarmed. 
But, trusting for help in God, we resolved to make the 
attempt. 

Oct. 26th the wind blew heavily, and the French 
reefed the topsails. The next morning was very pleas- 
ant and calm, and the prize master ordered the reefs 
taken out of the topsails. 

Two men went aloft to obey this order; two were be- 
low, and five upon the deck. Two of the men detailed 
by the French to take charge of us were negroes, one 
of whom was a man of gigantic size and strength. He 
Was & great favorite with his companions, who allowed 
him, as much as possible, his own way. It was with 
him that we apprehended most difficulty, and with 
good reason. 

Had my father been willing to attempt the slaughter, 
at some unguarded moment, of all our captors, it 
would have been comparatively easy to obtain our 
freedom; for they were secure to carelessness. But 
this he could by no means resolve to do. To make 
them prisoners, and keep them such till our arrival in 
port, was our hazardous plan. 

A stamp on the deck was the signal agreed upon be- 
tween father and the rest of us. 

He was on deck when the two men went aloft. The 
large negro was below, busy about breakfast. The 
prize master laid down his cutlass to let go the reef- 
tackles, buntlines, &c. It was a woful mistake for him. 
With a sudden spring father seized the weapon, and, 
Stamping furiously, he called us to the struggle. 

The huge negro, hearing the stamp, leaped for the 
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MY FIIST VOYAGE. 


deck; but father dealt him a blow with the cutlass 
which caused him to fall back, and then leaving me, 
with my iron club, to keep the negroes below, he 
jumped from the quarter-deck to the main deck, among 
the five Frenchmen, and pursued them so closely 
over the deck and round the long-boat that they had 
no time to secure their weapons, which had all been 
left in the long boat. They took to the rigging to save 
themselves from the sweep of that terrific cutlass, 
swung by a strong and desperate man. 

Father had now seven men to manage. They made 
several attempts to come out of the rigging; but seeing 
that stefn, resolute, agile figure, cutlass in hand, they 
as often retreated. Father then told them that if they 
would surrender he would spare their lives and they 
should be well treated. 

At last they consented to his terms, and he ordered 
the prize master to come down. Father then stood be- 
side the prize master and bade him call his men down, 
one by one, and Jash their hands behind them and send 
them below. 

“If you hesitate, if you or they attempt to play me 
false, that instant your head rolls on the deck,” said 
father, in a tone and with a manner they knew meant 
no joke. 

In this way all were secured, and the gangway fas- 
tened down upon them. 

“Where were the two seamen all this time?” said 
Joe. 

You may well ask, my boy; but ’tis not so easy to 
reply. They followed me from the cabin, one with the 
axe and the other with an iron bar, like the one I car- 
ried in my hand. They were both on the quarter-deck 
during the retaking of the brig. I leave them there. 
They long since passed away from earth; I will ‘not 
judge them. 

The ship was now again in command of its own cap- 
tain, and all sail set for St. Thomas. 

Though Providence had been pleased thus to bless 
our enterprise and crown it with success, we still had 
great occasion to mingle our thanksgiving for the past 
with much anxiety and supplications for favorable is- 
sues for the future. If there had been no other care 
but to manage the vessel it would have been a matter 
of some concern; for, though small, not much exceed- 
ing two hundred tons, yet in case of rough weather we 
might have been, with our small company, greatly 
straitened to manage her. 

And add to this that in such a case our prisoners 
would have so much the better chance to rise upon us, 
if, indeed, they should meditate such an attempt at all, 
and adding also the possibility that we might be again 
overhauled by other enemies seaward, and the neces- 
sity of a constant lookout to escape, if possible, such a 
catastrophe, we saw at once the need of dismissing the 
thought of sleep or rest till our arrival, which we 
trusted would be in two or three days, ata friendly 
port. 

We had, as I have said, bound our men by tying 
their hands; but this was intended only as a temporary 
expedient, in order to remove them from the rigging 
and the hold to the cabin, as there would have been a 
risk, or, rather, a certainty, of their making a rush 
upon us if we had attempted to do it without such a 
precaution. 

But we knew -they could unbind each other, which 


4 they did directly when left by themselves. We had 


no doubt as to what their deliberations were, under 





the mortification of their defeat and the disappointment 
of their hopes. They, of course, sought for some ex- 
pedient to wipe out the one and recover the other. The 
former would press more heavily, perhaps, than the 
latter. What, then, would they undertake todo? Es- 
cape in the rear of the cabin seemed to be impossible. 
To rush up the companion-way would be difficult, as 
there was room for but one at a time. If they had 
fully known the construction of the vessel they would 
have burst into the steerage; and of this we had some 
fears. 

Our provisions were all in the cabin where the pris- 
oners were; but we had no time nor inclination to eat. 
Two or three times we were greatiy alarmed, being 
chased by strange sail; but kind Providence favored 
us, and the third day after retaking the brig we made 
the island of St. Thomas. 

It was then under British government, and was a 
neutral port. We entered the harbor at 4, A. M., 
with colors set in distress. We ran past a Swedish 
man-of'war, hailed her, and asked for assistance. It 
was promptly granted. 

We came to under the stern of an American vessel. 
Our decks were at once crowded with men, most of 
them our countrymen, who were loudly rejoicing at 
our victory. 

We sold our cargo ata very great price, and then 
gave ourselves up to rest and refreshment. The French 
in port, not pleased with our proceedings, twice at- 
tempted to cut us out in the night; but we kept such a 
sharp lookout that they failed to accomplish their in- 
tention. 

One day, I think it was Nov. 23d, my dear father 
complained of feeling very unwell, and before night it 
was a clear case of yellow fever. For the first twenty- 
four hours I attended him; but was then obliged to 
take to my berth. Yellow fever was also upon me. 

My father died and the next day was buried, and I 
was taken on shore. I was consigned to the care of a 
black nurse, and the American captains supplied my 
every want. 

As soon as I was able, I wished to sail for home. No 
officer was left on board the William and Thomas, and 
my father's friends took me to the governor and stated 
to him my case. I also spoke of my circumstances 
and my loss, and added that I was anxious to reach 
home, and try to comfort my poor mother. 

The heart of the governor was touched. His eyes 
filled with tears as he listened. He said to the Ameri- 
can captains that were with me,—“If a captain can be 
found to take charge of the William and Thomas, there 
need be no delay.” 

But no suitable captain could be found. At last a 
man by the name of Holding consented to take the 
brig to Wiscasset. The governor took charge of the 
money for which the cargo was sold. He paid the ex- 
penses of getting the vessel ready, and gave about 
seven hundred dollars to Holding, in case of accident. 

As there was war between Franee and England, 
Americans sailed under convoy. The convoy came 
down and lay to at the mouth of the harbor, and fired 
& gun as signal for all tocome down and get under 
way. But our captain was ashore, drunk, and could 
not be found. He made his appearance at sunrise, 
next morning; but was unfit to take command of a 
mud scow. We had lost our convoy and had not 
sailed far before we were taken by another Frenchman. 
But seeing a large armed English ship bearing down 


upon us, they hastily left us to ourselves, and shot 
away. 

On Dec. 10th, at noon, we saw another ship after us, 
and were terrified; but this time it was a friend. We 
were boarded by her officers, who had heard of our ex- 
ploit, and heartily commended for what we had done. 

“Well done, good and faithful countryman!” said 
the lieutenant. “I rejoice to meet with you.” When 
he heard that my father was dead, he bowed his head 
in silence for a while, then said,— 

“Young man, I deeply regret that you should have 
lost so good and noble a father. May God sustain you, 
and bring you in safety to your afflicted mother.” 

They sailed with us until midnight, then, with bless- 
ings, left us. 

It was winter, and we had heavy gales. These, with 
a captain not half the time sober enough to take the 
sun at noon, made our voyage not very pleasant. 

About midnight, Dec. 28th, we heard the roar of 


.pbreakers. We were near Long Island. The captain 


was in his usual condition. As the ship rolled heavily, 
and there was a great deal of noise, I knew that noth- 
ing could waken Holding, so I took from his pocket 
the key of the state-room where he kept his rum, and 
set it all adrift, with the stopper out of the keg. Then 
I replaced the key. 

The poor steward got abused when Holding wanted 
his morning dram and no rum could be found. 

I thought he mistrusted me, but he said nothing. 
He would not go to Wiscasset, for he had that seven 
hundred dollars belonging to the owners to make way 
with. 

At various ports he squandered it, acting like a mad- 
man and an idiot; part of the time stupid, and part of 
the time raving and dangerous from strong drink. 

O, boys, I beg of you never, never meddle with rum, 
or with any of the fiery and deadly drinks that destroy 
reason, and the body, and the soul! I took the stage 
at Portsmouth, N. H., for Wiscasset, and in four days 
saw again my mother and my home. 

I informed the owner of the brig of the conduct of 
the captain, and the next day he sent on Capt. John 
Boynton to take charge of the brig. He boarded the 
vessel, and was recognized by two of the crew, to their 
great joy; but he signed them to keep silence, and re- 
quested the mate to say to the captain that a gentleman 
wished to see him. Admitted to the cabin, he asked 
Holding if he was bound to Wiscasset, and said he 
would like to take passage for that place. ; 

Capt. H. said he should sail when the weather was 
fair. Capt. B. said he thought it could scarcely be 
fairer than it wasthen. But Capt. H. objected; he did 
not like the looks of it, and concluded he should not 
start at present. Some of the seven hundred dollars 
still remained. 

“Are your papers all on board, sir?” asked Capt. B, 
in a peculiar tone. 

“Yes,” said Holding, with a stare; “but what’s that 
to you?” 

They were on deck, now. 

“If you cannot trust the weather, J can,” was the re- 
ply; and, turning to the crew, Capt. Boynton ordered 
them to man the windlass and heave out. 

Holding then burst out into abusive language, and 
ordered the crew not to stir. 

‘We shall obey the new captain,” said the men, in 
delight. Holding then hailed a boat from shore, shout- 
ing that there was mutiny on board, and they must 
come and get him. 

“There is no mutiny ; keep clear!” commanded Capt. 
Boynton, and the boat returned to the shore. 

By this time the William and Thomas was standing 
out of the harbor with a fair wind, and before the sun 
set in the West she was made fast to the wharf in Wis- 
casset. My story is done. 

“What did the owner of the brig do for you and 
your mother, to reward you for all you had done and 
suffered ?”” asked the boys. 

Nothing, my lads. Mother never received even the 
captain’s pay that was due to my father, whose li’e 
was, no doubt, a sacrifice to his bravery. The watch-. 
ing and anxiety he endured at that time made him an, 
easy prey to yellow fever. It was hard my old mother 
should have been cheated out of the price of my ta-. 
ther’s life. But thus does the world treat some of its 
best children. Not all who merit most receive it. 

Tears were in the dim old eyes as these words. were 
spoken. And there was silence around the farm-house 
hearth. 
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For the Companion. 
AIMED ALL OVER THE TREE, 


“Ladies,” continued the speaker, “I have done with, 
the rumsellers, and now it is your turn,” 

“ ‘Mine?’ you cry. ‘I never touch the stuff.’ 

“True; but you encourage the drinking of it in young. 
gentlemen.” 

“ ‘Impossible !’ 

“By no means. Any girl who..encourages the atten- 
tions of a young man who drinks-wine, or other intox- 
icating liquors, more or less, is doing as much harm to 
the temperance cause as she is.capable of, and that is a. 
great deal. 





“ ‘But the young man.who. loves-a.social. glass, now. 
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and then, is so often the wittiest and the most agreeable 
man in our set!’ 

“Exaetly ; and just so long as you have not sufficient 
principle ‘to refuse either to walk, ride-or dance with 
‘him, you are helping to ruin him and others. If I 
could persuade you all to pledge yourselves to neglect 
such young men, and encourage the steady, self-deny- 
ing ones, I should hit them harder than I could by 
closing all the dram-shops. For this reason I aim all 
over the tree. But I must tell you the story: 

“A man went out gunning with a'friend who bad the 
shaking palsy. By-and-by the hunter saw a red squir- 
rel upon a tree, aimed and fired. Away whisked the 
squirrel, unharmed. 

“*Pshaw! give me that:gun,’ cried the palaied man, 
seizing the now loaded gun and taking aim. Then he, 
shook, and shook, and shook. ‘ ‘Bang!’ ‘went the gun, | 
and the squirrel fell dead. ‘There,’ ‘he boasted, ‘see 
that!’ | 

“« ‘Umph,’ retorted the other, ‘no great shakes! Why, | 
you aimed all over the tree !’” 





. | up with a quiet “whoa” and listened. 


For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
How the Community Stood Affected---No, 3. 
Uncle Belden went home with a faint gleam of hope 





$$ 


An investigation was held, and on lifting the top and : her eyes, “I felt ashamed. 1 only did my duty. Sure- beauty had been slipshod and unkempt, this young lady 
dasher, to their utter dismay, the worthy couple found , ly, nobody but a thief would take one cent that did not was a model of neatness. The dark hair, plaited in 


their poor puppy down in the churn. How he came 
there was a question for the schoolmaster. The prob- 
lem as to how the apple got inside the dumpling was 
nothing to it. ’ 

+ As might be supposed, Uncle Belden was one of the 
marked victims ef this small diablerie. On one occa- 
sion when he was returning from a distant town where 
he had been to carry some meat, some of the fraternity 
who carried on this scare-crow trade contrived a plan 
to make him a little trouble. 

His road lay within three-fourths of a mile from the 
haunted mill. He had taken into his broad two-horse 
sleigh a party of seven or eight boys, homeward bound 
from a skating frolic. Just as he was passing that un- 
lucky locality at the nearest point, and it began to be 
dark, a sound came out of the forest that startled the 
horses and made the boys’ hair stand on end. 

Instead of fleeing at once, however, with all the speed 
to which he could urge his team, Uncle Belden drew 


A groan that seemed to come from a throat cf brass 
was heard in the thick boughs of a great hemlock di- 
rectly over the sleigh where the party sat, and at the 
same instant a white object dropped down at the side 
of the path just before them. The horses were fright- 


belong'to him.” 


in his heart that Quonkit had found, or would find, ened, but fortunately, instead of wheeling about and 
some traces of his missing boy. And here we will do! overturning their load they sheered one side, and 
the old man the honor to say, that through all the weeks broke into a furious gallop towards home. 
of disappointment and fear which followed he kept | But the hardest prank of all played by the disturb- 
that hope. He resolutely maintained the belief that ers of the peace of the old town was the “taking down” 
whether the appearances that had startled him at Has- of Saul Pendleton, a big fellow, who apparently never 
combe’s old mill were supernatural, or had only been felt any fear, and upon whose thick sensibilities none 
perpetrated by the trickery of wicked men, the.overrul- of the manifold ghost stories had been able to make 
ing God would bring every thing right in His time, and any impression. 
with a sad heart he obeyed with commendable patience |! Piqued at the good natured impassibility of Saul, so 
the precept— | out of tune with the general credulity, some of his ac- 
“When you can’t unriddie learn to trust.” | quaintances, who were loudest jn their avowal of faith 
With these sentiments he succeeded in comforting in witchcraft, dared him to go and spend an hour in the 
his wife, till, after the first shock of her grief wasover, haunted mill between twelve and one o-clock at night. 
her mind came calmly under the dominion of faith and: Saul laughed at this test of his courage, and declared | 
reason. | he would as soon do it as turn his hand, if there was | 
On the Sabbath, in the little meeting-house, a request any thiug to be gained by it, but he wouldn’t be broke 
went up to the minister for the prayers of the church Of his rest for nothing. 





on behalf of the afflicted father, and mother, and broth- | 


ers. The worthy pastor made a very tender petition 
that covered the whole ground, invoking the Divine in- 


terference to rescue the soul and body of an innocent’ 


boy from the wicked hands, whether of men or spirits, 
that a mysterious providence had suffered to snatch 
him away from the bosom of his home. The prayer 
illustrated the superstitious credulity of the people of 
that day. 


Meantime the story of the fright at the ruined mill 


produced its appropriate chapter of second hand ter- 
rors. Duplicates of the ill-fated Hascombe began to 
appear in divers places, and to sundry of the credulous 


The promise of a gallon of whiskey prevailed upon | 
him, and at the appointed time he repaired to the place, | 
armed with his double barrelled gun. 

He entered the mill; but, once under the shadows of 
the ragged rafters, he became a little uneasy. He 
had brought his pipe and tobacco with him, but he had’ 
no inclination to smoke. After remaining there about | 
a quarter of the specified hour, he was getting up the 
| fifth time from the timber where he had seated him- 
self, when a sharp blow sent him headlong over the : 
‘old log-carriage. , 
| Picking up himself and his gun, he looked around 
him and caught sight of a figure standing on the ruined 


P.P. B. | Grecian braids, was gracefully arranged around a well. 
formed head, that sat upon the neck and shoulders 
with a grace so queenly, one could well pardon the aj. 

| most swarthy complexion and irregular features which, 
upon the street, had stamped her as being absolutely 

repulsive. 

As the conversation became general, Mary, thinking 
only of her mother, became wholly kind and tender, 
The smiles that came and went revealed teeth as white 
as pearls; her voice was low and sweet. It was easy 
to see that here, at least, was a loving daughter, an ip. 
telligent, pure-minded girl, a faithful nurse, a nobdje 
heart that would sacrifice itself to the interests of its 
friend, and be content never to be admired so it wag 
conscious of beating to the note of duty. 

All this while Mr. Everland had been pacing to ang 
fro in a half abstracted manner, sometimes asking 
questions, but never seeming to heed the answer, 

Suddenly he arrested his steps before a centre table, 
and taking up a book which was lying there face down- 
ward, he turned over the pages, reading a line here and 
a sentence there, and I could but notice the look of an- 
noyance and vexation that passed over his face as he 
did so, which immediately communicated itself to both 
the ladies. 

“So Evais at her old tricks,again, after all I have 
said to her,” blurted out the man, confronting his wife 
with lowering brows. “It is only two weeks ago that 
she gave me her solemn promise that she would read 
no more novels;and yet it seems, madam, that she 
disobeys me, and that, too, in your presence. Mary, 
tell your sister to come to me at once.” 

Mary crimsoned, looked pleadingly at her father, and 
finally rose reluctantly to obey his mandate, which, as 
I afterward had ample occasion to know, was regarded 
by his family at all times as final. 

Mrs. Everland, as well as myself, remained in uneasy 
“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES.” Silence until Mary reappeared. 

I am a physician by profession, a commonplace, | “If you please, father, Eva has not had time to dress 
hackneyed, good-natured man, the last person in the 0-day, and she begs you will have the kindness to ex- 
world you would think guilty of attempting to write a , “45° her while strangers are present. 
story, much less to be an actor in one. But.even doc- If Mr. Everland’s eyes had expressed anger before, 
tors have their weaknesses, as you will see. they were now aflame with passion. 

My parents died suddenly of a prevailing epidemic,| ‘Tell Eva she may come now or never.” 
and left me heir only to their poverty and honest-heart-| The trim little figure patiently flitted away again 
edness. I had no other resource but to enter manfally | "PO" her ungracious errand, and presently the slipshod 
into the active practice of my profession and make m feet of the beauty were heard descending the stairs and 
way in the world as best I could. So I attended faith- , lingering upon the threshold. Withot daring somuch 
fully, year after year, to such calls as were made upon , as to glance toward the object I had but an hour since 
me professionally, and while pocketing the few smal] , 8° much admired, I could do no more than to avert my 
fees that fell to my lot, waited for something better to ®yeS and endeavor to be unconscious of the gencral 
“turn up.” Iam sure I grew stupid and seedy ; and if , ¢™mbarrassment. 
the truth must be told, I grew gray as well. Now you' Most unfortunately, however, I looked full in the 
must know that a bachelor is quite as chary of exbib- ; ™!!TOr, and beheld her—her, the beauty beyond the 
iting signs of age as the ladies are said to be; but Ihad Pancl—now, alas! the beauty behind it, clad in a soiled 
occasion to bless mine, since they were the silver threads ™Orning wrapper, revealing a grim, untidy skirt, 


For the Companion. 
I WORE THE BLUE. 


Suggested by an incident related in the Companion of August, 
1865, entitled,*“I Wore the Blue.” 
At midnight, on his bed of pain, 
A dying soldier lay; 
While swift and sure the tide of life 
Was drifting fast away. 
He raised his head and thus addressed 
The wife he loved so true,— 
“I'm going, love, but don't forget 
I wore the army blue! 





“When once again the starry flag 
Floats proudly o'er the land, 
From broad Atlantic's stormy wave 
To far Pacific's strand; 
And victory rewards the hopes 
Of loyal hearts and true, 
Remember in that glorious hour— 
I wore the army blue. 


““When brave men for their country's sake, 
Their blood like water shed, 

And firmly bore the banner ‘mid 
The dying and the dead; 

When long and loud the cannon roared, 
And wide the bullets flew, 

On many a bloody battle-field, 
I wore the army blue.” 


He ceased, and on his noble brow 
Death's icy impress lay, 

And as he spoke a last farewell 
His spirit passed away, 

And leafy branches wave above 
That heartso brave and true; 

But long shall live the words he spoke: 


I wore the army blue. BRITOMARTE. 











For the Companion. 


townsfolk, covered with the death wounds, and grim flume dressed in the veritable skin coat and breeches 
with the ceaseless unrest of the wicked mill owner’s 8nd otter-tail cap of the notorions Hascombe. 
purgatorial pains. | Saul gazed a minute at his unwelcome company, and 

The foolish gossips of the town declared that no cor- then hailed him: 
ner of the parish was exempt from these supernatural’ “Ye needn’t think to scare me wi’ yer ole cow-flaps— 
manifestations. Few persons among the young or old move down from thar, or I'll shoot!” 
walked or slept, unridden by the nightmare of the mill.' The figure did not move. Saul was evidently trou- 
So morbidly acute had become the vulgar eye and ear, bled, for he showed no disposition to approach it. He 
that in the night every uncertain stone, and bush, and , Worked himself out upon the dam, still keeping his eye ! 
honest bar post was made to yield its spectre, and every 00 the flume. 
creaking bough, and groaning crevice, and scrambling | “Speak an’ tell who ye be, or I’ll shoot.” 
rat translated itself into a gibbering goblin. Black| No answer. At last Saul took aim and fired one bar- 
cats were at a discount, while horse-shoes rose as rap- Yel. The silent shape never moved. The second bar- 
idly as gold in Wall Street on a rumor of war. | rel was fired. The figure did not move. Then what 

Most of the men of the parish rarely ventured out Seemed to be the two bullets he had fired from his gun, 
after dark except in companies; women and children hit him on the breast and in the face. 
never. One old maid who staid later than she was| Saul’s jaw dropped, and his eyes stood out of their 
aware, at the house of a congenial acquaintance, gos-  80ckets. He shrunk backwards step by step, involun- 
siping over the last bugaboo story, really was chased tarily, till his foot slipped and he fell flat in the pond; 
allthe way home by something that she declared was but the fall only accelerated his retreat. Springing tp 
as black as a king’s headsman, and she fell sprawling his feet he fled from the scene as fast as his legs would 
over the door-sill in her haste to get out of its way, Carry him. c. 3B. 
She reported afterwards that the ghost laughed. 

They who did not fall in with the popular alarm, and 
submit to be scared at every turn, generally fared 
worse than those who did. Any one who dared to 
laugh at the stories of his foolish sight-seeing neigh-| NOBODY BUT A THISF WOULD DO It. 
bors, and to boast his own unbelief in the unseen’ Two misses of twelve called at a shoe store. One of 
powers, was sure to be severely dealt with. | them—Carrie Durant—a plump, black-eyed girl, who 

There was Herrick, the fishmonger, who said he , Was away from home, at a boarding school for the first 
sould face any ghost that chose to show itself by night | time, bought and paid for a pair of walking shoes. 
or day, and stand any noise that came out of air, earth,| ‘Seven and sixpence,” reckoned Carrie, as they 
fire or water. One evening he was returning along a walked up the street, counting the change. “Three 
lonesome place in the road, about half a mile from his dollars minus. Stop, Nellie, I must go back, he has paid 
own house, with a load of fat clams that he had brought ' me & ninepence too much.” 
all the way from the sea-shore. Suddenly he felt) ‘He has? Goodie! Come, here’s ashop where you 
something seize him violently by the neck. The fel- can buy ever so much candy.” 
low’s senses then left him, and when herecovered some| ‘Buy candy!” broke out honest Carrie, with eyes as 
time after from.a bad fit of blind quinsy, he found him- round as two full moons, “it’s Mr. Hood’s money !” 
self lying in the road, minus his hcerse and pung.' “You little ninny! Didn’t he give itto you? You 
Towards morning (for he was in no condition that are not bound to correct his mistakes.” 
night to hunt-for his team) he heard a noise of some- | “Do you think I’d cheat him ?”’ 
thing rushing-past:his door-yard to the barn, and ven-| ‘‘No; let him cheat himself.” 
turing out, saw his horse standing at the gate, covered. Carrie’s disgust at such false logic left her speechless. 
with sweat, and the load of clams unharmed. It did not enter her head that Nellie’s contempt was 

Dea. Topham’s wife, a solid, common sense woman, | worth noticing. No; her eye was too single to be di- 
had declared net .only hér belief that Davy Belden | verted by ridicule. 
would como back, but that all the strange things which! “Well,” asseverated Nellie, “if you do go back he 
were said to.have happened in Lyeford would yet be | ought to give you something for being so honest.” 
accounted for in some natural way. One day she, There was fine scorn in the look Carrie gave her. 
missed her favorite.rat terrier most mysteriously. She, ‘Mr. Hood,” she said, walking up to his counter and 
had seen him-sleeping .quictly on the rug before the | laying out her money, “You paid me a ninepence too 
fire when she left the kitchen to attend to some matters; much.” 
in the dairy below, and when she returned after an ab- | “Sure enough! Well,” looking at Carrie as if she was 
sence of not.more than ten minutes, all the doors and | a new species of a genus he had heard of. “Well, well, 
windows were closed as usual, but Trip was gone. | you are honest! now I like that. No, keep the nine- 

Ne amount of searehing availed to throw any light pence, you deserve it.” 
on the sudden disappearance of the little canine pet. | “For what? Why, sir, I should be perfectly 

That evening the good dame requested her husband | ashamed to be paid for doing right.” 
to “fetch the butter,” a service usually expected then| “Sho!” he exclaimed, reluctantly dropping the re- 
of the head of the household or some of his male help, | jected silver into the till. “Now what a pity ’tis folks 

during in-door hours, by way of aid to the weaker sex. | Con’t all see it in that light!” 

The cream was in the corner by the great fire place,} “My!” cried Nellie, peering under Carrie’s bonnet 

nicely warmed in a tall, six gallon cedar churn. when they were in the street once more, “‘you’ve got 
The deacon took hold of the dasher and beat a few yourname up! How he did praise you! How proud 

slow strokes, when he stopped with a puzzled expres- Ishould be! I do declare you are as sober as the 

sion, and begged to know “what was the matter with grave!” 

the cream.” | ‘*Why, Nellie,” answered Carrie, with actual tears in 





To be continued. 
—— +e 


For the Companion. 








from which was spun and woven my only romance. 

Circumstances having induced me to locate in one , 
of the western townships of Pennsylvania, I was one, 
day riding leisurely through the principal street, when | 
I observed two young ladies approaching along the 
sidewalk. The first glance was sufficient to show me 
the extreme plainness of one and the atracti ae of 
the other. To say that the latter was beautiful would 
scarcely convey any just idea of the clear pitfk and 
white complexion, the wondrous blue of her laughing 
eyes, the perfect regularity of features, the wavy masses 
of hair, every tress of which seemed golden in the sun- 
light. 

AsI gazed I became sensible that the loveliest fe- 
male I had ever beheld was at that moment before me. 
Iam not ashamed to confess that I lingered to gaze 
after her, and that I sighed as the consciousness re- 
turned that J was but a humdrum doctor, with gray 
whiskers. 

So completely had the beauty of the stranger taken | 
possession of my thoughts, that I lost no time in dis- 
covering both hername and residence. It was far more 
difficult to obtain an introduction to the family, how- 
ever; as her father, Mr. Everland, beside being a gen- 
tleman of literary and exclusive habits, had the repu- 
tation of not only repulsing the approaches of his neigh- 
bors, but of having enjoined it upon the female portion 
of his family, that they should neither receive nor re- | 
ciprocate attentions from strangers. 

Fortunately my profession secured to me what strat- 
agem had denied. Mr. Everland accepted me as his 
family physician for no other reason, as I eventually 
had the mortification of knowing, than because my 
gray hairs proclaimed me to be the oldest of the medi- 
cal faculty. 

As may be supposed, it was a red-letter day to me, 
when, returning from dinner, I found written upon the 
office slate, in a nervous, scrawling handwriting, ‘“Eras- 
mus Everland, Cedar Street.” 

I immediately set out to answer my professional 
summons. As I pulled the bell, indulging all the while 
in visions of an angel beyond the door panel, and list- 
ened to the ting-a-tang-tang that announced my arri- 
val, I heard the fluttering of female garments along the 
hall, and the unromantic sound of a slipshod move- 
ment up the stairs, which indicated to my experienced 
ear that somebody was beating an inglorious retreat to 
their dressing-room. 

As the door opened I involuntarily glanced upward, 
and beheld the beautiful face I had seen in the street 
bending over the baluster, with a suppressed titter 
upon the rosy lips, and a wealth of undressed, golden 
curls caressing her fair neck and brow. 

Infinitely to my relief, Mr. Everland at this moment 
came forward to receive me, and after a little sensible 
conversation, led me to his wife’s sick room, where he 
presented me to my patient and to the unattractive 
young lady I had previously seen in company with my 
street beauty, and whom I now learned was her elder 
sister. Both ladies received me pleasantly, and while 
the invalid mother detailed her sufferings, I had ample 
time to recover from my confusion. 

As Mary, for that was the young lady’s name, sat 
with her hand resting caressingly upon her mother’s 
shoulder, looking} alternately from her to me, with 











her honest, half sad, half questioning brown eyes, 
I was struck more forcibly than ever with the great 


What with the slipshod feet, the unbrushed hair, the 
tarnished robes, my beauty stood revealed the most 
opposite picture in the world to what my fancy had 
imagined her. 

For the first time in my life I felt the full force of 










the oft quoted line,— wee - 

am Pega a aor ee 
“Bva,” cried her fath® * «fen a 

me as nobody, his daughter as a mt, 3 ple 


ings of his wife as of no consequence whatever, “T ha 
called you down to exhibit you to the doctor as an ex- 
ample of what novel reading may effect. There is no 
material difference in the mental qualities of Eva and 
her sister Mary. But Mary is always tasteful, tidy, 
us@@aband obedient, while Eva is always the reverse; 
and, not satisfied with neglecting her person and family 
duties in order to indulge in novel reading, it seems 
that she has at length dared to break her promise to 
read them no more, and deliberately disobeys my coni- 
mands in the presence of her mother. When did you 
commence reading this book ?”” *, ' 

“This morning, sir.” 

“And you have read to where the leaves are turned 
down ?” i 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you tell Mary to say to me that you could not 

come to me while a stranger was present, because you 
had not had time during the day to make your toilet?” 
“Yes, siz.” 
“No young lady would be likely to have time to do 
any practical and common sense thing who spent her 
morning as you have spent this. You have read ahun- 
dred and fifty pages, every one of which contains lan- 
guage and sentiments that are unwholesome and de- 
grading. You neglect your sick mother to weep over 
the sufferings of a thief and a gambler; and you allow 
Mary to burden herself with cares while you are wast- 
ing your sympathies upon some gipsey slattern, whose 
dress you seem ambitious to imitate. You dishonor 
your parents by disregarding their wishes. You do 
not do to others as you would they should do unto you. 
You rob us of that peace and satisfaction which obedi- 
ence would yield, and you are killing, mentally and 
morally, the mind and soul which God has given you, 
and which He will one day require at your hands. For 
what deeper degradation and misery you are preparing 
yourself, through the influences of these volumes, time 
alone will reveal.” 

Mr. Everland paused, and glancing toward his wife, 
who was weeping hysterically, seemed to hesitate 
whether to proceed or dismiss his wretched daughter, 
who stood upon the threshold, shivering with terror and 
shame. 

Presently, without again speaking, he waved his 
hand imperiously. The confused Eva needed no further 
intimation that her shabby presence could be dispensed 
with. Once more she commenced a slipshod retreat, 
and I made equal haste to withdraw from so uncom 
fortable and embarrassing a scene. 

As may be supposed, I regarded Mr. Everland as 4 
domestic despot; but as my professional visits pro 
gressed I became convinced that he had resorted to 
such severe measures only when more reasonable dis 
cipline had proved ineffectual. He had, whether wise 
ly or unwisely, attempted to meet an extreme case with 
asharp remedy. How even this failed to accomplish 
its intended object, we shall see. 





contrast that existed between the two sisters. If my 
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Mrs. Everland being already a confirmed consump- 
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tive, it was impossible to do more than render her as'he arrives at maturity his talons and fangs show no 


comfortable as possible; and to this end my visits, Signs of decay; but after that he grad: 


ually ws fee- 


. ; 4 ig 
were continued and the efforts of the family directed. | ™ his teeth fail him, and he grows “cubbish.”’ He is 


Month after month I found Mary always waiting at her 
mother’s pillow like a ministering angel, while Eva, | 
with her cheap novel concealed in the folds of her dress, | 
was forever cuddling into corners and recesses, to con- ' 
tinue her reading, caring for nothing but her own per- 
sonal gratification and the woes of her heroines. 

Icannot say when it was that her beautiful features 
pegan to become insipid to me, but as I listened day 
after day to the dreary, slipshod movement of her un- 
willing feet, and saw her eyelids and eyes inflamed and 
plurred by the tears she was constantly shedding over 
the pages of her romances, I came to loathe the very 
sight and sound of her. 

With autumn came the coughing paroxysms and 
night sweats, which were the precursors of death to my 
patient. Mary, whose attentions redoubled with her 
mother’s sufferings, became so worn and ghastly, that, 
becoming anxious for her health, I took the liberty of, 
suggesting to Mr. Everland that she should be relieved 
by watchers at night. 

Going, as usual, late in the evening to administer an 
opiate to my patient, I found, much to my regret, that | 
arrangements had been made for Eva to sit with her 
mother during the night. Knowing her unfaithfulness, 
Itook her aside, and endeavored to impress upon her 
the necessity for her keeping awake and attentive. 

“Your mother is very weak,” I said, ‘‘and she is lia- 
ble to die from suffocation, during her coughing spasms, 
unless you are wakeful and prompt. Iam afraid you 
will read yourself to sleep; and, indeed, Miss Eva, if 
you should become unconscious, I could not answer for 
the result.” \ 

Eva playfully showed me the covers of a new vol- 
ume, which she assured me was so absorbing she could 
not fail to keep awake, and after repeated warnings, I 
pade her good night, went to my office, and worn out: 
with the day’s labor, soon fell asleep, my last thought 
being of the danger to which I was impressed my pa- 
tient was exposed, through Eva’s watching. 





' It was two o’clock, perhaps, when I awoke suddenly ; 


;no longer a match for the tremendous buffalo; he 


prowls around the cattle kraals, and snatches a lamb 
or a kid just as he did when he set out with his par- 
ents, nearly thirty years before. A woman ora child 
at night shares the same fate. His strength and sight 
decline more and more, till the age lion grows lean 
and mangy, and crawls about from place to place, eat- 
ing any offal he can pick up, and despising not even so 
small an animal as the field mouse; and he starves and 
dies, or is fallen on and slaughtered by a few cowardly 
hyenas, or is discovered unable to move beneath atree, 
and knocked on the head by some wandering Jew. 


—_—_<+@>____ 
For the Companion. 
BOORS. 

A mineral spring was once discovered in a small 
country village. It, of course, attracted visitors. A 
friend met there, one day, a couple of conceited, over- 
grown boys, on an excursion with their gals. They 
were very green and very noisy. A covering over the 
new spring was ornamented with the words, “Mineral 
Spring,” in fresh paint. Sauntering towards it, one of 
the bumpkins read,— 

“Nimeral Spriggs. Who’s he? Didn’t know ’t he 
kep’ tarvern here.” 

At supper, which was served in the new hotel, these 
youths coolly appropriated the best dishes, and began 
to eat, although their gals, and the other strangers 
present, were still unserved. 

“Come,” cried out one of the modest damsels, “aint 
ye goin’ to parse reound them victuals, ’n not eat ’em 
all yourself?” 

It did not occur to these youths that their conduct 
was rude, and selfish, and ill-bred. By some means 
they had acquired manners precisely like the more pre- 
tentious visitors at larger watering places. The latter, 
however, are mistaken if they imagine that fashionable 
dressing and a thin varnish of polite phrases cover their 
selfishness. 

For the Companion. 
A WRONG “SPELL.” 


and guided by one of those unaccountable impulses! A” ignorant fellow from the rural districts was 
which we call providential, I dressed and hurried to’ Strolling through the streets of a large town, reading 
the cottage of the Everlands. The street was quiet, | the names upon the sign boards open, wien he — 
and as I approached the house, I was relieved to find *° me Selhdwing, i lange git lettere,~"A. Holenes’ of- 
that the inmates were evidently at rest. I remember | Ges.” He Ragen to pel Be worm, erry sia 
how I lingered upon the portico, looking up at the full three passers-by, syllable by syllable. “A h-o-l, . 
moon waning in the west, and over the landscape lying | W0le, m-e-8, mess, o-ff, of, i-c-e. A whole mess of ee 
in masses of gloom and light, and thought how emble- Wal, ts that must be fast-rate na seal warm day. 

matic they were of the darkness of the greve and the Hever indulge in the contempitite way ot wiitag 
maiance of heaven. to be conspicuous in a crowd. You will, like this ig- 

It was only a moment, however, for I was still nnsat- noramus, only convince sensible people that you are s 

ised. I tried both doors, but they were safely secured. fool. 
Remembering that Mrs. Everland had recently been | 
moved into the library, the window of which opened 
upon the garden, I passed over the grass-plot and 
looked in through the parted curtains. 

It was just as I feared. There, with her head resting 
upon the treacherous volume, and her golden hair 
sweeping over her clasped hands, the faithless Eva 
slept the superb sleep of youth and beauty. 

From the settled repose of the room, it was evident 
she had been some time unconscious, nor was there the 
least movement on the part of the invalid, though I 
waited long and patiently. 

Weary of suspense, I tapped lightly upon the window 
pane, then a little louder, and at length ventured my 
voice. Iwas getting excited, and must have aroused 
Mary, for directly she entered the room holding her 


night lamp in her hand. One bright June morning Jil) hung in her beautiful 
With a look of dismay toward her sleeping sister, ' cage in the shady piazza. Now Jill was a little golden 
Mary approached the bed, seized her mother’s hand, ! canary, with the brightest of black eyes, and a sweet, 
Which fell like lead upon a lifeless breast. A shriek | merry voice, and she lived in a cage all white and gold, 
told me the rest—Mrs. Everland was dead. with two pretty glass cups for her water and seed, and 
We will not dwell upon the scene that followed.! that morning, after Jill had taken her morning bath, 
Suffice it to say that when Eva, aroused by the tumult, ' and thanked her Creator for the beautiful day He had 
opened her eyes, swollen by the tears she had been, made, her mistress, Miss Molly, came and hung a 
Weeping over the death of a miserable murderer, they ; bunch of bright red clover blossoms from the top of 
fell upon her own mother’s lifeless corpse. She re-' her cage. 
membered my warning—she knewthat she was mother-| So Jill had made a very fine breakfast, and was 
less—that she had hastened her mother’s deaththrough ready # begin her day’s work, which was—what do 
her own sinful neglect ; and it is but justice to the wick- ' you think ?—just to rejoice and be glad all the day long, 
ed daughter, to say that her grief was as bitter as her! and to make melody that all who heard might have 
sin had been great. their hearts filled with praise tothe All-Father, who has 
Itis now many years since Mrs. Everland’s death. | made the world so lovely. 
Mr. Everland survived his wife but a few years. Mary! This was Jill’s work, and she never thought of com- 
has long been my faithful, devoted and beloved wife, plaining because she was rot a gorgeous butterfly, or a 
Whose plain features wear an attraction for me that in- strong horse, or like faithful Ponto, who lay near by in 
Cteases with the years which develop the rare graces of the sunshine. 
her mind and heart. As Jill was beginning to sing from her top perch, 
Eva is sometimes with us, and for Mary’s sweet sake, | Mrs. Robin Redbreast flew. by on a search for some 
Itry to remember how beautiful she once was. She! grubs and worms for her young family of little skinny 
married a spendthrift, who soon ceased to regard her | robins, who looked to an unprejudiced observer all 
with either affection or respect. The false notions of | pills and feet-—though their fond mother thought them 
life she had imbibed through her long course of novel-| the most charming little treasures that ever adorned a 
teading unfitted her to discharge the duties of a wife; ' nest. They lived ina great apple tree not far from 
ind instead of exerting herself to become worthy of | Jill’s piazza, and often Mrs. Redbreast had heard Jill’s 
the esteem of those around her, she gave herself up to clear notes, (for like some young ladies, she never sung 
morose Teproaches, and vain regrets for the beauty | without them.) 
Nich was as fleeting as her youth. Mrs. Redbreast had been some time in the neighbor- 
As she has never been loving she is not now beloved. | hood , but as it was not possible for Jill to call on her, 
Asshe has never denied herself in administering to. they only enjoyed a chirping acquaintance. 
others, she is an object of indifference to them; asshe| So as Mrs. R. passed, Jill put her head on one side, 
teglected in the spring time of her years to sowthe in her pretty way, and pleasantly bade her good- 
Sood seed in her heart, she reaps no harvest of blossoms morning. Mrs. Redbreast returned the salutation and 
or fruit, at an age when most women repose in the tri-| flew on thinking, “What an affected bird, so full of airs 
tmphs of love. and graces! but for all her fine feathers and gilded 
Alas, poor Eva! May all young persons who prefer cage, I don’t believe she’s any better than some other 
‘heap novels to the refined literature now every where folks. I guess I'll call on my way back, and see what 
itainable, take warning by her fate and remember! kind of a housekeeper she is.” 
that “Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a wo-| So Mrs. Redbreast found a miserable little worm, 
man that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” which she took home to keep the children quiet, 
¢- W- ¥- | smoothed down her feathers and flew across the gar- 
den to the trellis, that stood very near Jill’s cage. Jill 
saw her coming and greeted her, “I’m very glad to see 
you, Mrs. Redbreast. You took an unusually short 
journey this morning. Did you find worms plenty ?” 
“O yes, and at this season they are very fat and deli- 
cate. My children are extremely fond of them.” 
“So you have a family ?” asked Jill. 


——— +o - 


BasHFvuLness is frequently connected with good 
sense; while, on the other hand, impudence is usually 
the effect of downright stupidity. 
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JILL’S LESSON. 





A KING IN HIS DECAY. 

The following is almost a literal picture of the igno- 
uiny and wretchedness of the last days of some human 
‘yrants who have held their authority by the law of 
the strongest. If one would secure kindness when he 
tils he must be kind himself while he is great: 


4, When a young lion reaches the age of two years he 
0 











“Ah, yes,” and Mrs. Redbreast bustled a little, in the 
fulness of her motherly pride, “a fine family, if I do 
ear, when his talons, teeth and mane are 88y 80—I wish yon’d fly over, some day, and see 
he grows nomore. For twenty years after them, Miss Canary.” 


‘able to pull down a horse or an ox; and so he con- 


ye grow and increase in strength till he reaches 
berfect, an 


“Thank you,” said Jill, “I’d like to go, very much, 
hut Miss Molly does not like me to leave my cage, so I 
never go out at all.” 

“O dear,” exclaimed Mrs. R., “is it possible you live 
here all alone, never stirring out for a call on a 
neighbor, or an airing in the garden and fields! What 
a miserable life you must lead!” 

Now at this Jill was quite amazed, for she had never 
before thought of being miserable, so she answered,— 

“O, no, Mrs. Redbreast, I have a great many things 
to make me very happy; Miss Molly is so kind to me— 
just see what a beautiful bunch of clover she brought 
me this morning—and Ponto keeps all the cats away 
from me, and I can hang in my pretty cage all day 
long and sing, and look round over the beautiful, bright 
world. O, I’m very happy.” 

“But you’re of no use in the world,” said Mrs. Red- 
breast. “Now I’m rearing a family—I worked hard all 
the spring to build a warm, comfortable nest, I spent 
weeks hatching my four eggs, and until my birdlings 
are large enough to be introduced into society, I shall 
feed them and brood them. You have none of these 
cares.” 

Then Miss Canary drooped her head and looked so 
sorrowful that Mrs. Redbreast was almost sorry she 
had said such unkind words. 

Then Jill said, “If [had been made to build a nest in 
an apple tree, and rear birdlings and fly where I 
pleased, I should never have been put in this cage. 
But the good God has put me here, and I can only be 
happy and sing ” 

So Mrs. R. flew away, and before sunset, when some 
of her friends dropped in, she told them what a lazy, 
selfish bird Miss Canary was. 

But next morning when Miss Molly came to bring 
Jill fresh water and her seeds, she was singing a tune 
to which might have been set the words, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state Iam, therewith tobe con- 
tent.” ALA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 





——__+o+— 
ALICE AND HER MAMMA, 


Little Alice got up one morning fully determined to 
help her mother in every possible way that day. It 
happened to be an exceedingly busy day, and after 
breakfast, when Lon | was asleep, Alice followed her 
mother out to the kitchen, and begged eagerly for 
something to do. 

“Run away now, dear, Iam too busy to have you 
here,” said her mother; but seeing how disappointed 
— looked, she added, “Do you really want to help 
me Md 

“Yes, indeed, mamma; I can do ever so many things. 
Please let me stay.” 

“If you want tobe really useful, I should like to 
have you sit by baby and rock him if he stirs, and 
amuse him if he wakes.” 

“O, but I wanted to help you make eake and pies,” 
said Alice. 

“You cannot help me here, for I shall be too busy to 
see to you, and you must really run away now.” 

So Alice went and sat down by the cradle, but with a 
very sober face. ‘Herel have to sit doing nothing,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘when 1 wanted to help mamma so 
much; and I can’t even sew for her, for there is no 
work ready.” 

At last baby woke, but Alice amused him so well 
that he forgot to cry, and was good all the morning as 
a baby could be. In the afternoon she took him out in 
his little carriage, and so all day long she had no time, i 
as she imagined, to help her mother. To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 

And yet, when night ca sh leasant 
words, Tou have oon payer de Bpnghon Rice I cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lare 
“Wasn't that better than if she had teased “to be_al-|Se8¢ Rumbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
lowed to help in the wa: 


y she wanted to, and so had for one year. The new subscriptions can commence © 
been a trouble and a hindrance ? ; 


BESIDES THIS, 


TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 


Sth of July, 1867 





whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Two Gold Watches. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a, Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 
Six Silver Watches. 
Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Penoils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens.! 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 








E. M. Storrs. 


uzzle contains four words, which may very easily be 
n you know how. 2 


My 2, 8, 9 is an animal. 
My 1, 6, 10 is an insect. 


This 
read, w. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 


My 1 11.6.8.4 is food from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
My whole is the name ofa town. 1.4L. | Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 
3. 
7 ane om i Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
My third ean interjection." w.v.c, |@mMCe, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
4. most valuable Gift. 


Tama word of 5 letters, con , Ist, a plant; 24, To possess; 
34, An animal; 4th, A piece; 5th, To join; 6th, Furniture; 7th, 
Toconsume; 8th, To rack; , Devoured; 10th, Moisture; 11th, 
A way; 12th, Anger; 18th, Excellent; 14th, A note in music; 
15th, ee; 16th, A weed; 17th, An organ; 18th, A liquid; 19th, 
Maturity; 20th, To bring up. gE. C. W. 


Conundrums, 


What is the greatest virtue in a sea captain? Wrecklessness. 
Why is a kiss likea rumor? Because it goes from mouth to 


mouth °‘ 
on Ifkely to hatch? When she is in earnest 
er nest). 
Why is the letter A amphibious? Because it is found both in 
land and water. 
Why are good husbands like dough? Because women need 
7m. 


When does a severe cold resemble a brilliant idea? When it 
comes into one’s head suddenly. 


How many peas are there ina pint? One p. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1, “Inky hands and anxious eyes, 
All intent upon the prize.” 
2. Three Cats 
3. ‘Children, obey your parents. 4. Hamlet. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 





Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


Wo. 151 Washington Street. 
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For the Companion. 


DR. BEATTIE AND HIS SON. 

Almost every school reading book contains selections 
from the elegant poetry of Dr. James Beattie. His 
“Minstrel” is one of the finest and most admired poems 
of the language. There is a remance about it, a per- 
petual fragrance from the summer woodlands and fields. 
We seem to hear the babbling brook, the lowing herd, 
the tuneful winds, the singing birds in his mellifluous 
Spenserian stanzas. Other springs illumine the hills, 
and other autumns color the ‘departing years. We 
learned to love nature in childhood from singing Beat- 
tie’s ‘“‘Hermit” and from reading his “Minstrel.” We 
learned to admire rural sights and rural sounds from 
delightful pictures like these: 

“But who the melodies of morn can tell? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 

The clamo- ous horn along the cliffs above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean tide; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 
“The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark; 

Crown’'d with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
‘Lhe whistling ploughman stalks afield; and, hark! 
Down the rough slope the emg waggon rings; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonish'd springs; 
Slow tolls the-village clock the drowsy hour; 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 


Deep mourns the turtle in sequester'd bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 


O Nature, how in every charm supreme! 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new! 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due! 

Blest be the day I ‘scaped the wrangling crew, 
From lyrrho's maze and Epicurus’ sty: 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 

Who toth enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody.” 


Dr. James Beattie was the son of a farmer in Aber- 
deen, Scotland. His father dying, he was left an or- 
phan at an early age. He was an amiable and studious 
youth, and made many friends and acquired versatile 
knowledge. He was graduated at the University of 
Aberdeen. At the age of twenty-five he was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in the same university. His 
poetical works were here produced. 

His early life was happy, and few inthe vigor of 
manhood have enjoyed more of the sunshine of pros- 
perity, but the autumn of his days was clouded and 
dreary. Calamity after calamity fell upon him, and he 
at last withdrew himself frem society, and bitterly de- 
clared that he had done with the world. His wife be- 
came insane, and was removed from her family to a 
madhouse. One of his sons, an amiable and accom- 
plished young man, who was joined with his father in 
the. professorship, died suddenly at the age of twenty- 
one, and his only surviving child, a remarkable boy, 
was taken away, after a brief illness, at the age of 
eighteen. 

The disappointed old man struggled for fortitude and 
resignation in these altered days, and used to console 
himself with the reflection that his amiable and inter- 
esting children had been removed from the evil to 
come. Their mother’s disease was hereditary, and he 
used to say,— 

“How could I have borne to see those clegant minds 
mangled with madness!” 

A curious incident in the life of Dr. Beattie forms 
the outlines of a story of which there are many ver- 
sions. 

He was deeply attachtd to his eldest son, and took 
great pains with him in his education. He determined 
to withhold from him the idea of a Supreme Being 
until he was able to reason clearly, and then to bring 
it before him, and to enforce it in a very impressive 
manner. 

When the boy had reached his fifth year, and had 
learned the alphabet, Dr. B. felt that the time had ar- 
rived when his religious instruction ought to begin. 
He accordingly went into the garden, and wrote with 
his finger in the mellow earth, and in large letters, the 
three initials of his little boy’s name. In the furrows 
thus made he sowed garden cresses. In a few days the 
seed came up, forming, of course, three distinct letters, 

The child discovered them, and, filled with wonder, 
ran to his father and told him that his name was grow- 
ing in the garden, and ertreated him to go and see. 

“Yes,” said Dr. B., on reaching the place, “I see it is 
so; but there is nothing in this worth notice; it ig 
mere chance.” 

“It could not be mere chance,” replied the boy; 
“somebody must have contrived matters so as to pro- 
duce it.” 

“So you think,” said Dr. B., after a pause, “that what 
appears so regular as the letters of your name cannot 
be by chance.” 

“Yes,” answered the child, decidedly, “I think so.” 

“Look at yourself,” said Dr. B., “and consider your 
hands and fingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs; 
are they not regular and useful? Came you hither by 
chance ?” 

“No,” replied the boy, thoughtfully, “that cannot be; 


something must have made me.” H. B. 
————_~@e—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
THE TIGER'’S STRENGTH AND “NINE 
LIVES.” 


A cat is said to have nine lives, and it would seem 
that the tiger, true to its feline blood, possesses the 
same obstinate vitality. The following is one of Miss 
Marryatt’s sketches of Life in India: 


forests. The tiger was on one side of a “nullah,” or 
small stream, and Capt. H—— on the other, and it was 
afterwards ascertained that he had actually fired at the 
brute thirteen times before it sprang with amazing 
strength across the area which divided them. Amaz- 
ing when it is taken into consideration that Capt. H—— 
was in general a very successful shot. Seizing upon 
the unfortunate man before he had time to elude the 
attack, the brute crushed him so frightfully about the 
vitals that he was only carried back to the bungalow to 
die. A doctor was procured for him as soon as it was 
ssible to do so, but nothing could have saved his life. 
‘he tiger, after having accomplished his murderous 
attack, must have fallen back exhausted and died him- 
self, as he was found on the same spot with the thirteen 
shots in his carcass. 
The strength of these creatures in their dying spring 
is supposed to be something fabulous. 








VARIETY. 





A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

An interesting scene occurred at the New Hampshire 
State Prison on Thursday, the 4th inst. It seems that 
the Governor of the State, with a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen, had attended some public exercises at 
the prison at which the prisoners had been present. 
After the latter had returned to their cells, a simple but 
impressive ceremony took place, which is thus de- 
scribed by the Concord correspondent of the Boston 
Journal : 

Unobserved by those present, the Governor request- 
ed the warden to bring a certain prisoner into the room. 
In a short time Mr. Mayo and the man entered, and took 
their position in the middle of the company. The con- 
vict was of course astonished to find himself ushered 
into so large a gathering, in which were twenty ladies, 
including the wife of His Excellency. The Governor 
rose, took the man by the hand, and spoke substantial- 
ly as follows: 

“My friend, about twelve months ago you were com- 
mitted to prison for five years for the alleged crime of 
passing counterfeit money. Soon after your incarcera- 
tion circumstances came to light tending to prove that, 
although a counterfeit bill passed through your hands, 
it was used by you in an entirely innocent manner, and 
that you were unwittingly the dupe of a scoundrel, 
who fled the State and has never been arrested. I im- 
mediately ordered a full investigation of your case, and 
Iam thoroughly convinced that you are an innocent 
man, and serving out an unjust sentence. 

“The Constitution of the State gives me the power to 
open the doors of this prison, and in the lawful exer- 
cise of that power I now grant you a full and free par- 

on. This very hour the warden will relieve you of a 
convict’s uniform and give you a citizen’s dress. You 
have been a good man within these walls, and while I 
and my friends here live, we will every where bear tes- 
timony that your imprisoment leaves no stain upon 
your character. A dear wife and loving sister have 
— for your release, and I now restore you to their 

1ands, to be once more their comfort and support.” 

As the Governor closed his remarks the poor man, 
overjoyed with happiness, trembled in every limb, and 
his face was wet with tears. Not a person in the au- 
dience looked unmoved upon the scene. All present 
congratulated the prisoner upon his just release, and 
wished him a happy and prosperous future. 
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RESCUED BY A CHILD. 


The siege of Magdeburg is distinguished in history 
for itsinbuman barbarity. Atthat time there dwelt in 
the city a lawyer named Friese, who had a Lutheran 
tutor for his children, for which he was much blamed 
by his bigoted fellow-citizens. This tutor loved the 
Word of God himself, and sought to impress its holy 
words on the tender memories of the young children 
committed to his care, by rewarding them every Sab- 
bath for the careful repetition of a verse of the Bible 
learnt in the course of the week. When Magdeburg 
was taken by storm by the Imperialists, and its inhab- 
itants put to the sword or taken prisoners, Lawyer 
Friese disguised himself and his family in humble gar- 
ments, hid about his person a few articles of value, left 
his house and all the doors in it open, and then secret- 
ed himself and his children in the loft of an outhouse. 
Here, however, an Imperialist soldier discovered them, 
and rushed towards the father with a huge hammer, to 
kill him. His wife and children ran out and begged 
for mercy. The youngest boy, little more than able to 
speak.plainly, in the anguish of his heart, seeing his 
father in danger, cried out to the soldier,— 

“O,do let our father live, and I will give you my 
farthing, which I earned last Sunday.” 

These simple words of the little boy touched the 
heart of the soldier, who was a Nuremberger, and his 
hand was stayed. 

“These are fine boys,” said he to the trembling fa- 
ther. “Make haste and escape with them, for the 
Croats will be here in less than an hour, and then there 
will be no mercy.” 

He then conducted the family out of the town, and 
when any would have fallen upon them he stopped 
them, saying, ‘‘These are my prisoners, let no man ley 
hands on them ;” taking them on with him to his own 
tent, till he found an opportunity for them to escape to 
Volmirstadt. Thence they fled in a shtler’s wagon to 
Halberstadt, aud after experiencing many dangers by 
the way, safely reached the city of Leipsic. 

Thus, as often both before and since, the words were 
proved true: ‘‘When our distress is greatest, God’s 
heip is nearest. 








STRANGE FREAK OF LIGHTNING. 


One evening, recently, during a thunder shower, 
Henry Bracy, son of Capt. John Bracy, while passing 
through Pickman Street, was prostrated by a thunder- 
bolt for some fifteen or twenty minutes. At the time, 
he had a steel framed umbrella in his hand, with a 
wooden handle, the frame of which was completely 
riddled and thrown to the opposite side of the street, 
the breast of his coat somewhat torn, and the: wrist- 
band of his flannel shirt hung only by a shred, while 
the sleeve was partly torn open. What is more strange, 
on the shoes which he wore were stcel buckles, appar- 
ently untouched, while the top of one of his stockings 
was literally unravelled. The young man was not in- 
jured in the least, only experiencing on the following 
day a little numbness in one of his hands. All he re- 
members of the affair is, that he saw a large ball of 
fire. When he reached the store of Messrs. E. A. & 
D. T. Smith, where he was employed, and whither he 
directed his steps as soon as he recovered sufficiently 
to regain his feet, he jocosely asked them ifthey ever 
saw an umbrella struck by lightning, when, to his sur- 
prise, his attention was called to the ap) ce of his 
shattered garments, and he for the first time realized 
what a providential escape was his.— Gazette. 


’ A SHERIFF’S ENDORSEMENT. 








Capt. H——, while staying at the bungalow, on a 
journey to or from the hills, had heard that a large ti- 
ger which had done great mischief in the neighborhood 
was still lurking in the surrounding jungle. This was 
grand news for a sportsman, and therefore he lost no 
time in sallying forth in search of him, and according 


to the statement of the natives who accompanied him, He had a long chase after Sam, who made for a swamp, | bits. 


The following endorsement on a sherift’s summons is 
old, butit isso many years since we have seen it in 
print it may bear republishing : 


A sheriff in South Carolina was required to bring the 
body of Samuel Townsend into court on a certain day. 





found himself at no great distance from his place of running across a rail, got on a stump in the middle of | 


starting, face to face with this monarch of the Indian 


the swamp, and drew the rail up after him, in sight, 


but out of reach of the sheriff, who was puzzled as to 
what return he should make. Anxious to give a@ com- 
plete statement of the case, as well as ~~ ay his own 
talents, he made this note on the back of the writ: 

“Sightable, conversable, non est comatible, up stump- 
um, in swampum, ralio.” 

+o ——_—_——_ 
A SEWING-BIRD. 

We suppose our young readers have all seen sewing- 
birds and read of “‘tailor-birds,” but we doubt if they 
ever saw one like the following : 


A rou lady in Salt Lake City has had in keeping a 
pet crane for some time it, which has now become so 
domesticated that, like the coffin of Mrs. Toodles, it is 
very handy to have about the house! One of the most 
marvellous feats of the pet is its passion for perching on 
a sewing-machine, and sitting there for hours watching 
the operations of the steamless engine. One day, to the 
astonishment of the spectators, the erane s8' erect 
thereon, then reaching down to the footstand, it set the 
machine in motion, and commenced sewing with a vig- 
orous application of muscle. 
—_——__ +or 


WATCH. 
With his white shaggy coat, and his soft dreamy eyes 
That would light up like diamonds, with sudden surprise; 
With his quick bounding step, or his fondling caress, 
As my hand with his soft cushioned paw he would press, 
Watch rises before me, the family pet— 
The dog we all loved, and can never forget. 


He followed his master wherever he went— 
In the chase ever ready, how keen was his scent! 
At home he was petted with tenderest care— 
The best that we had Wateh was certain to share. 
Then how shall I tell 
The sad fate which befell 
The poor little creature we all loved so well? 


Dear Watch! my eyes fill when I think of him yet! 
There came a sad night when our eyes were all wet! 
For his white, shaggy form and his keen, asking eye, 
All lifeless and silent were destined to lie. 


He had been all the day on a long, faithful hunt, 

And at twilight was frolicking home, as his wont, 
When a shot from his master, who loved him so well, 
A shot by mistake, pierced his heart, and he feil! 


To-night I remember the ¢ears and the fone 

And the dook of his master, who came back alone! 

As we gathered about him, all eager to learn 

The fate of poor Watch, who would never return! 

How with white bosom crimsoned he raised his dim eye, 
Looking up to his mastera parting good-by! 

A look full of love; and I'm sure that he knew 

The grief of his master was heartfelt and true. 


His kennel was lonely for many a day, 

And then it was taken by honest old Tray: 

And Fido and Rover in turn were caressed— 

But Watch was the dog that we all had loved best. 

Merry’s Museum. 
Ss 
WHY ONE SHOULD NOT SWEAR. 
An article in the Pittsburg Preacher gives seven good 

reasons why a man should not swear: 


1. Itis mean. A man of high moral standing would 
almost as soon steal a sheep as swear. 2. It is vulgar; 
altogether too low for a decent man. 3. Itis cowardly; 
implying a fear either of not being believed or obeyed. 
4. It is ungentlemanly. A gentleman, according to 
Webster, is a genteel man—well bred, refined. Such 
an one will no more swear than go into the streets and 
throw mud with a loafer. 5. It is indecent—offensive 
to delicacy, and extremely unfit for humanears. 6. It 
is foolish. ‘Want of decency is want of sense.” 7. It 
is abusive—to the mind which conceives it. 
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LOST THE CHARGE. 


A man while harvesting kept his gun near him to 
shoot squirrels. Seeing one, he reached out and took 
the gun by the muzzle, and drawing it towards him, by 
some means the gun discharged, and the contents 
passed near his head without injuring him. As soon 
as he had sufficiently recovered from the fright, he has- 
tened to the house and informed his wife of his narrow 
escape, at which the good woman—who is noted for 
her economy—raised her hands, and exclaimed, in a 
tone of regret, “What! did you lose the charge ?” 
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A BIG FAMILY. 


A father of three sons and five daughters was asked 
what family he had. 

The answer was, “I have three sons, and they have 
each five sisters.” 

“Mercy !” replied the interrogator, “sich a family ye 
maun have!” 


The questioner’s sympathy was stronger than his 
arithmetic. 





A SMART BOY. 


Johnny is just beginning to learn geography. He 
says the Poles live partly at one end of the globe, and 
partly at the other. He knows it is so, because it is 
marked on the map. He has found out something else, 
too. Somebody told him the pigeons eat their own 
weight every day. He knows a little bird, not so big 
as a pigeon, that takes a peck at every mouthful. 


“GOES BY STAME.” 


“Arrah now, Jamie,” said one Emeralder to another, 
as they stood gazing upon the fountain on Boston Com- 
mon “sure what is it that makes the wather sphurt up 
so? Does ye know?” i 

“Hush, now, Pat, and don’t be afther exposing yer 
ignorance and want of sinse,” was thejreply; “ivery 
body knows t¢ goes by stame.” 


SUPERSTITION. 

A Hartford doctor was recently called toa case of 
dog-bite. A big Newfoundland had partly breakfasted 
off a little boy’s leg. By the time the doctor arrived 
three wise old ladies were each holding a tuft of the 
dog’s hair to the boy’s wound. 
The old theory is that the “hair of the same dog” 
cures his bite. ‘ 











PRONOUNCE IT IF YOU CAN. 
Honolulu despatches announce the death of the fa- 
mous Col. Cesar Kaluaikau Kauhanuapauokalain- 
Kamakachukakai Koelackaloni Kapapaakoo. “He 
left a name at which the world grew pale”—to pro- 
nounce. 





A DOUBLE FOOLING. 


A farmer who dropped his wallet in the street at 
Bangor on the 25th of March, found it all safe in the 
same spot on the first of April. A man who saw it that 
morning did not pick it up, because he supposed it to be 
an “April fool.” 








“Loox here, boy,” said a nervous gentleman to an 
urchin munching candy ata lecture, “you are annoy- 
ing me very much.” 

“No, I aint, neither,” said the urchin, “I’m gnawing 


this ’ere candy.’ 
cones bang they send 
tearing them all to 


“La, me! they don’t send the paper, they just send 





“WiLL, wife, I don’t see, for my 
letters on them ’ere wires without 


— 
REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 1806) 
IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds, 


For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scrofulous Sores; 
Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Rheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases. 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable oinim 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself sueener — 
in wwers than any other preparation before the public. Its 
timely application has been the means of saving thousands of 
valuable lives, and of relieving a vast amount of suffering. Fi. 
ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is a noble guarantee cf 
its incomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by all 
Druggists and Apothecaries. 
2-8 REDDING & CO., PROPRIETORS, Boston, Mass, 
—8w 








50,000 Subscribers Wanted 
FOR THE MONTHLY 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Terms only $1.50 a year. 


Liberal Premiums offered to all procuring subscriptions. Seng 
stamp for Circular and terms, or ten cents for full specimen 
number, to R. P. EATON & CO, 
22—3teow. 34 Merchants’ Row, Bo-ton, 





—_—_—_—_—. 
DO NOT NEGLECT THAT COUGH to wear and tear 
the constitution through the Summer months. Nothing is more 
emaciating than a cough in hot weather. Cox's CovGH Ba.say 
is a cheap and speedy cure. 2—lw 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 


WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 


when relief is at hand? Dr. Goutp'’s Pin Wor» Syrtp wil! 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the sys- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. r 
It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing all 
impurities from the system 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—Gmeow. 











Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 

CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesowe character and general cfliciency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers soon 
discover. 

Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New York. 





BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 


20—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


Oliver Opiic’s New Books. 


Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,2. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet ot Lake hae 
These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50 


Tue So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tux YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jox,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tue YANKEE MIDDY, (Sequel te above.) 
“Brave OLD SALT," (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud. 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; # 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
. Uncle Ben, 
. Birthday Party, 
. Proud and Lazy, 
. Careless Kate, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep Nevens, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and ol 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: ee 
Robinson Crusoe. Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crus 
Arabian Nights, 4 Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 


9. Robinsen Crusoe, t 
10. The Picnic Party. 
11. The Gold Thimble. 
12. The Do-Something+ 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


QIn 


COMPRISING : 
Little Prady, Little Prady's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Prudy'’s ~~ ie 


Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty 
Any Volume sold separately- 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





tho writing in a fluid state.” j 


BOSTON. 
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